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Food—basic weapon 





ROY F. HENDRICKSON, 
Director, Food Distribution Administration 


From the cradle to the grave, in sickness 
or in health, in war or in peace, no single 
commodity takes up more time and atten- 
tion of every member of the human race 
than does food. When it is plentiful man 
enjoys talking about it; when it is short 
man works hard to obtain it, and at all 
times achieves one of the greatest satisfac- 
tions in life in eating it. It is basic in 
providing energy and good health. 

An adequate food supply makes possible 
strong and peaceful nations. A scanty food 
supply makes a weak and quarrelsome 
people. In war time the vital role of food 
in survival is accentuated a thousand-fold. 
Armies depend on it for life. Workers 
must have it to produce material. 

At the same time that war increases the 
importance of food, greater difficulties in 
maintaining food supplies develop. Fewer 
men and women are available to produce 
the food, to process, transport, distribute 
it, because many must go into the military 
forces and other millions are shifted to 
producing equipment for war. A whole 
series of adjustments becomes necessary. 

In this war the United States is up 
against a situation unlike any experience 
in its history. It is warring on more fronts 
and over more seas than ever before. From 
a nation producing a surplus of food which 
at the same time imported substantial 
quantities, it has had to shift to a nation 
which must export large quantities of food 
and can import food only with difficulty. 


Thus we are squarely up against a situa- 
tion where there is no such thing as enough 
food in a war like this one. We must feed 
our armed forces well. We must feed our- 
selves adequately here at home—not all we 
would like or exactly what we would 
like, but enough to hold the nutritional 
line. And we are sending, and must send, 
food to our fighting allies—particularly 
Russia and the United Kingdom. 

It is the kind of situation where misun- 
derstandings quickly develop, animosities 
become strong, but where the preeminent 
need is for the facts to be developed, dis- 
tributed, and understood. 

The first fact is that our nation has 
determined to use food as a weapon of war. 

The second is that the demand for our 
food is increased even more rapidly than 
production, leaving a supply which must 
be distributed as fairly as possible. 

The third fact is that this country has 
never before been faced by exactly this 
problem, with the result that pioneering 
must be done and adjustments made by 
the Government and its citizens, all of 
whom are consumers of food. 

The fourth fact that must be understood 
is that production is affected not only by 
the amount of land available to produce 
food, the number of farm workers and the 
machinery and equipment which they 
have, but by weather which cannot be 
safely forecast for long periods. 

Another fact is that in looking at the 
food situation as a whole anyone is likely 
to be misled by generalizations. We may 
be short of fruit at the same time we are 
long on wheat. We may be long on 
potatoes at the same time we are short 
on peaches. We may be short on sugar 
at the same time we are long on coffee. 
Realizing that, this fact will cause us to 
become more careful students of the food 
situations (plural) because there are sepa- 
tate eddies of actions going on at one time, 
each affecting a commodity which can’t 
readily be lumped together or be described 
as a whole by a single adjective, especially 
such adjectives as “‘ good”’ or “‘ bad.”’ 

Because letters I have received recently 
indicate some uncertainty of understanding 


as to the method used in allocating food 
supplies, it is briefly set out below. 

It isn’t easy to look ahead in view of the 
innumerable shifting factors affecting both 
supply and requirements but nevertheless 
such an allocation plan is indispensable. 

In the procedure of allocation, claims 
are presented for their proper share of the 
prospective supply of food by the Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Veterans 
Administration, the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, the Office for Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, for exports by 
the State Department, and for civilians by 
the Civilian Requirements Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration. The 
Red Cross, our Territories, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska, have their needs listed. 

These claims are matched against avail- 
able supplies and if supplies appear to be 
short in relation to the demand, each 
claimant is asked to justify his claims 
further to see if there isn’t a possibility of 
areduction. After a careful consideration 
of how food can best win this war, after 
every claim is justified thoroughly, a bal- 
ance is struck and the allocation is made. 

Allocations are made for a 12-month 
period put as they are determined on the 
basis of estimated production and supply, 
they are made ‘“‘firm’’ one quarter at a 
time, and ‘“‘tentative,’’ or subject to 
adjustment, for the following three quar- 
ters. This makes it possible to recon- 
sider the whole allocation if during the 
first quarter when the allocation is 
“‘firm’’ some new and important factors 
come into the picture to change either 
requirements or supplies as often happens. 

Each claimant group will get that 
portion of the available supply necessary 
to meet its most essential needs. Generally 
speaking, our armed forces have first 
priority, our civilians second. Our allies 
and others are allocated as much as pos- 
sible in view of our own requirements. 

If we could avoid or prevent waste in 
connection with the75 percent for civilians 
we would find that it would give us a 
bigger supply of food than we have ever 
before had in our history. To cut waste 
to rock bottom is a contribution anyone 
can make to winning the war without 
leaving home. Not to do it is failing to 
cooperate with the millions who must 
leave home to fight. 
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Consumer’s Guide celebrates its 
10th birthday with greetings from 


The First Lady 


On the tenth anniversary of the publication of the Consumers’ 
Guide, I am very glad to send a message to say how important 
I think the services are which you render the consumer. During 
wartime it is particularly valuable to the housewife because she 
must budget more carefully than ever if her family is to be well 
cared for and she must use every source of information that she 
can find. 

With every good wish for many successful years, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 


Eleanor Roosevelt. 
The Vice-President 


Iam delighted to know that the Consumers’ Guide is still going 
strong. When the original Triple A became law on May 12, 
1933, I insisted that there be a consumers’ protective clause, and 
the Consumers’ Guide was an outgrowth of the Consumers’ 
Division which was set up under that legislation. It has done 
much to awaken consumer consciousness with regard to food 
values, and I hope it will go on spreading the light on this 
exceedingly important subject. 

H. A. Wallace. 
The Secretary of Agriculture 


In rounding out 10 years of service, Consumers’ Guide holds 
an important place in the educational work of the Department 
of Agriculture. From a modest beginning it has become a widely 
used publication, carrying authoritative information and timely 
counsel to many thousands of regular readers. Its aid to the 
public in dealing with wartime food problems has been especially 
valuable. The Guide is constantly adding new friends. I am 
sure it will continue to grow in usefulness to all its readers, 
both old and new. 


Claude R. Wickard. 
The Surgeon General of the United States 


In 10 years as an impartial counseler to consumers, this maga- 
zine has done much to enlist the public’s interest in seeking 
health. The many articles in Consumers’ Guide on how to select 
and use and save food constitute a real public service. It is highly 
important that this nation learn to choose the food that builds 
good health and to use our stocks of food wisely so that there 
may be enough to go around. 


Thomas Parran. 
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The War Food Administrator 


On this tenth anniversary of the Consumers’ Guide we look 
forward to supplying, through its pages, greater service to thou- 
sands of American homes. We are confident that those of you 
who are already friends of the Guide, along with a great many 
new readers, will continue to profit from its information and 
suggestions designed to promote the most efficient use of our 
wartime food supply. 

‘Marvin Jones. 
The Price Administrator 


My congratulations on the tenth birthday of the Consumers’ 
Guide. As a Congressman and then as Senator I saw the Con- 
sumers’ Guide born and watched it grow from small beginnings 
into a great organ of public service. And now as wartime Price 
Administrator I find it an invaluable support to the home front 
program. 

And beyond the war, when we all turn again to the responsibili- 
ties cf peace, I look forward to its even greater service. 

Prentiss M. Brown. 


The Commissioner of Food and Drugs of FSA 


My congratulations to Consumers’ Guide on the completion of 
its first decade. 

The new Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act assures con- 
sumer protection against impure and adulterated commodities 
and provides for a type of informative labeling which should 
permit intelligent purchasing. Experience has demonstrated, 
however, that consumers need guidance in label reading to 
realize the maximum benefits of the labeling provisions of the 
law. Consumers’ Guide has been a potent influence not only in 
developing informed label readers, but in creating among con- 
sumers an aggressive interest in the quality and identity of the 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics which they buy. 

W. G. Cimpbell. 


Chief of Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch, FDA 


In the first decade of its existence the Consumers’ Guide has 
performed a genuinely worth-while service to the public. The 
fullest possible use of food and other essential supplies in the 
interest of health is fundamental to progress on distant battle 
lines and the home production front. Consumers should cer- 
tainly have a voice in the determination of our basic food policies. 
The Consumers’ Guide for 10 years has done yeoman service in 
keeping people informed with regard to government food pro- 
grams. Great appreciation of its aid in the interest of better usc 
of foodstuffs is felt by the many who work for good nutrition and 
conservation of supplies. Heartiest congratulations are extended 
on the opening of its second decade of service. 

M. L. Wilson. 


Chief of Civilian Food Requirement Branch, FDA 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. As a subscriber I knew and 
appreciated Consumers’ Guide for many years. I prescribed it 
too, for many of my patients—those in need of guidance about 
foods. It always has been helpful to its many readers, but never 
so much so as at this time of special need, when guidance as to 
how to make the most of little assumes importance for every 
loyal citizen of this Nation. 


Russell M. Wilder. 











WE have a war on our hands. 
make use of it, if we can, to amputate a lot 
of unsound ideas that have been sapping 
our realistic consumption of goods and 
services? We used to be able to buy what- 
ever our pocketbooks allowed. Now we 
can get only what we need. We believed 
in cure-alls, ‘“ best buys,’’ bargains because 
it was easier, because we didn’t have to 
think, ‘‘What fits my need exactly and 
what can I expect from it?’’ We could 
select an automobile or a lipstick by line 
or shade alone. 
ited. But it is adequate—and within its 
narrowed range we can better our habits 


Why not 


Now our selection is lim- 


of choosing. 

Universities, one of the logical agents 
for consumer education, are helping to pare 
away unrealistic habits of buying and using 
goods by saying to teachers of the Nation’s 
schools, *‘ We must show students how to 
use their heads in making choices of what 
to do with their money and their time so 
they can get satisfaction from them.” 

For example, in such a simple matter as 
choosing sheets, teachers at Teachers 
Coliege of Columbia University, New York 
City, were reminded this past summer ses- 
sion that they cannot look for a “best 
buy.”’ 
she might select heavy sheets—if she 
herself is sturdily built. 
her clothes to the laundry, heavy sheets 
will make her laundry bill go up. Light- 


weights may therefore be less expensive 


If a woman has a washing machine, 


But if she sends 


in the long run. Or if she lives in a town 
swollen by war workers and can neither 
get laundry service nor buy a machine, 
lightweight bed linen should certainly be 
her choice. Not 


make a true bargain. 


one factor but many 


Teachers of elementary, secondary, and 


college students spent the summer learning 
how to make their 1943-44 courses mobile, 


4 


Education for living 


Sigs 


moving with the morning headlines on ra- 
tioning and price regulations, yet resting 
But the 
keynote throughout was: To get satisfac- 


on some activities of the past. 


tion out of any choice know what to 
expect—then you won't be disappointed. 

“If girls expect rayon hose to act like 
nylon stockings they will get little satis- 
faction out of them,’’ Dr. Dorothy Hough- 
ton, assistant professor of home economics 
at Teachers College, told her class of 
chemistry applied to consumer problems. 
‘They will worry because rayons bag at 
the knees and stretch during wet weather. 
But if they realize what to expect they 
won't be disappointed.”’ 

In the rapid course of a chemistry lecture 
she said, with a sympathetic understanding 
of the difficulties of getting things cleaned 
in wartime: ‘‘ Wear clothes you can put in 
the tub, don’t expect the usual service 
from cleaners until normal times return.”’ 
But she warned the men and women in her 
class that clothes should not be left soak- 
ing. They should be washed while the 
suds are alive, as the soap loosens up the 
dirt and it adheres to the suds. If clothes 
are left soaking, the grime will settle on 
them again. ‘It isn’t the soap you use, 
it’s how that makes a man’s wash suit look 
fresh,’’ she told her students. 


A plug for appliances 


Down the hall from Professor Hough- 
ton, Dr. Earl C. McCracken 
teachers from nearly every State in the 
United a number of 
Canadian provinces how to care for and 
And they in 
turn will teach hundreds of students the 
So if your handyman has 


taught 


States and from 


mend household appliances. 


same skills. 
been drafted and the electric company’s 
motor mollifier has gone to Washington to 
help run the war, you might call in your 


; 


neighbor's high school age daughter when 
the unit in your stove won't heat or the 
vacuum goes dead. Chances are the girl 
will be able to diagnose the difficulties like 
a confident physician and put everything 
back into running order. 

Dr. Natalie K. Fitch and Miss Mary A. 
Davis have been trying to help as teachers, 
Public Health nurses, and Red 


workers to find ways of preparing and 


Cross 


preserving available foods for the Ameri- 
can table. 


Please take note 

In their classes they demonstrated that 
scarcity of meat, the main dish of the meal, 
need have little effect upon the nutritive 
value of the meal, if proper use is made of 
meat alternates and substitutes. Their 
emphasis in meal planning was upon the 
low-cost menus, for although the war has 
brought higher wages to some, there are 
many more whose salaries are prewar, 
notwithstanding the higher costs of living. 
Enriched margarine was frequently used in 
these low-cost meals instead of butter. 

These professors showed teachers how to 
build simplified dehydrators for preserving 
spinach, carrots, string beans. 
structed teachers to go into communities 


They in- 


and become community workers, serving 
the public as well as the children. 

Imaginary crises were acted out, and mass 
meals were served to 200 people to make 
each crisis realistic. A factory supposedly 
had exploded, disrupting the water supply. 
The food teachers had to prepare canteen 
meals for the fire fighters with the smallest 
possible amount of water. Another emer- 
gency was a devastating spring flood which 
isolated a town. There was no fresh food 
so that safe canned food, well-balanced 
and delicious, found its way onto the plates 
of the hungry university staff members 
who acted as the victims. 
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War is imposing profound changes upon the way we live, but the 


schools are using them 


A special unit on canning, preservation, 
and dehydration of food, given last spring 
quarter to women interested in community 
services, bore immediate results this sum- 
mer when those same women went into 
communities under Government grant to 
teach methods of canning. 

The nutrition classes, under Dr. Clara 
M. Taylor, conducted an interesting ex- 
periment in energy metabolism. By use 
of a respiration chamber, energy expendi- 
ture of children carrying on various activ- 
ities was tested and thus more information 
was added to the fund of knowledge about 
children’s caloric requirements. 

In ‘Economics of Clothing Consump- 
tion’’ Prof. Lillian H. Locke helped 
teachers dramatize simple facts in clothing 
selection, purchase, and use. One teacher 
from the South, for example, bleached four 
sugar sacks which a family had on hand 
and made a play outfit for a child for 35 
cents: Thread, 5 cents; buttons, 10 cents; 
blue tape, 5 cents; pattern, 15 cents. 

Result: A bonnet, dress and pantie set 
that looked as if it had come from a 
fashionable shop’s showcase. Up-to-the- 
minute publications from the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
plus daily newspapers, trade and local, 
were the textbooks, so that nothing old 
or new escaped the teachers’ notice. 


Men's shorts, size 40 


Another teacher made a study of men’s 
shorts, size 40. She bought four pairs 
ranging in price from 39 to 49 cents, and 
found that none of them had the same 
measurements, varying in size in both 
length and width. Her results made 
into a poster will tell an obvious story 
in buymanship at consumer demonstra- 
tion centers in her town this fall. 

Rehabilitation of clothing was stressed 
—ways of making men’s clothing into 
women’s—of using what is available. 
And taking care of what you buy. For 
example, the class took the most popular- 
selling $1 dress for a 12-year-old at a local 
store and tested it for wearability and 
washability. They found that after 2% 
months of incorrect washing the dress 
was riddled to shreds, while another 
dress, at the same price but made to wear 
and to be laundered, was still wearable 
even after being washed in the washing 
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to make us wiser consumers. 


machine for a comparable period. Most 
people cannot know satisfaction unless 
they are taught what to expect from what 
what they have or what they buy. 

Dr. Harold F. Clark emphasized this in 
his education classes. ** Any family in any 
community can have a balanced diet,’’ he 
told his summer school teachers, **éf they 
know what they can doin terms of environ- 
ment. They can have an enormous im- 
provement in housing and clothing as well. 
Most of the information they get is not on 
their level. Higher wages alone will not 
solve the problems of those in the lowest 
economic level. A knowledge of how to 
use their local resources will go far toward 
solving economic problems. That is the 
challenge to all educators.”’ 

Five years ago Dr. Clark wondered how 
teachers could get at the exact reasons for 
poverty, at the causes which perpetuate 
one-third of our rich Nation as ill-clothed, 
ill-fed, and ill-housed. And he speculated 
on the possibility of taking a town and 
teaching it about diet and adequate stand- 
ards of living, and of taking another and 
letting it go its own natural way—then 
comparing the two. If the first town 
changed, he would know he had found the 
cause of the underprivileged; lack of edu- 
cation in terms people could understand 
and use. 

‘He persuaded the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation to give a grant-in-aid to the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky to conduct experiments in 
diets necessary for health and vitality. 
Three low-income communities were se- 
The same sort of 
project was then fostered in the University 
of Florida for studies in housing, and in 
Vermont, 


lected as laboratories. 


the low-income towns were 
chosen to see if instructions could help in 
eventually providing adequate clothing for 


the ill-clothed. 


On goats 


Lessons in these experimental schools 
are taught in terms the students under- 
stand. From the first grade to the twelfth, 
the youngsters learn, in every subject they 
take, about their own local land and their 
own lives. 
where the country is too rough to be good 
cattle country, books for the first three 
grade levels, written by teachers who 
know the land and the people, teach that 


In those undernourished areas 


goats can thrive there. Recently children 
from two families began to read the book, 
““Let’s Read About Goats,’’ and after 2 
weeks, each family had bought a goat. 
Technical knowledge in economics at the 
third grade level came just at the right 
time. There was a severe shortage of 
milk—and, through their children, the 
families knew what to do to meet it. 
Not all this learning has such a direct 
effect. Dr. Clark doesn’t expect to know 
the outcome of these three projects for 25 
more years—a full generation of time. 
But he does know now that the deep 
interest of these children and their teachers 
is real and their 
studies were designed for them, not for 


honest, and because 
students in England or Germany or France 
some 300 years ago. 


Work for the funnies 

When the ancestors of many of our 
countrymen came to America they brought 
the ways of their forefathers, and expected 
to continue living much as before. Set- 
tling in the hill country of Vermont, for 
instance, they farmed as their people had 
before them in the flat lands of north- 
western Europe. Since then they have not 
had information on their own level telling 
them they can grow crops of nut trees 
and prosper. Funny papers could tell 
them—many of us, Dr. Clark said humor- 
ously, get a lot of our learning from the 
funny papers and cartoons because we 
have never known that reading was meant 
to teach us something—and the schools 
could tell them, as those in the Sloan 
Experiment areas are now trying to do. 

But these investigations mark the ex- 
treme and not the rule in consumer educa- 
tion. They indicate the constructive 
thinking going on, and hopefully suggest 
what may become common practice. 

Most classes in economics and social 
studies will struggle with inflation and 
tax problems, with bond buying and 
surplus capital in banks, while home 
economics classes will try to help make 
income reach as far as they can to em- 
brace adequate living. From grade 
schools, where children learn to make 
such simple choices as selecting a lunch or 
a toy, to business classes in high school 
where most consumer awareness is taught, 
to adult education and public relation 








centers where subjects such as socialized 
medicine are debated, we shall find the 
wartime issues and the long-time problems 
arm-in-arm. ‘Teachers for the new school 
year hope that the coming peacetime 
economy will gain tremendously from their 
serious presentation of local and national 
wartime problems. 

‘“‘At present we must assume a dual re- 
sponsibility,’’ said Dr. Helen Judy-Bond, 
Head of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics. ‘‘First it is imperative that we 
work with Government and civic agencies 
interpreting emergency measures to the 
public and devising ways of helping fami- 
lies meet them. We are doing this at 
Teachers College through direct work with 
lay groups and through the inclusion in 
the curriculum of short, intensive courses 
for trained Home Economics workers. The 
maintenance of the best possible standards 
of living despite wartime restrictions is of 
great importance to family and national 
morale and welfare.’ 

Washington’s correlation with the 
schools in helping Americans to do just 
that is definite and well planned. Among 
the educational services the Government 
agencies offer is the preparation of books, 
leaflets, and outlines on consumer topics 
for teachers, speakers, and discussion 
leaders. One publication just off the 
press is a manual called ‘Wartime Con- 
sumer Education’’ which tells how schools 
can contribute their part. It was pre- 
pared by an inter-agency cooperative 
committee on consumer education under 
the direction of the Office of Education. 
These agencies believe it is just as impor- 
tant to assist the schools to shift to an 
emergency pace as it was to help our indus- 
tries and defense programs change over 
into war production. 


Old enough for fox holes. It is to 
our interest that universities, colleges, 
and schools have become a part of the 
national emergency activities. If high 
school and college boys are mature enough 
to run from fox hole to fox hole in Guada- 
canal or to float down in their silk para- 
chutes behind the enemy lines ahead of 
the main invasion troops, they are mature 
enough to understand the nature of war 
itself and America’s participation in the 
struggle—both of which cannot be sepa- 
rated from our life as consumers. 

During 1942, four-fifths of all durable 
goods produced were put out for war pur- 
poses. We civilians got the other fifth. 
And because of our increased incomes, $8 
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in purchasing power competed for $7 
worth of goods—which made prices bound 
like a new tennis ball. To help control 
inflation then, our leaders gradually put 
rent control, price regulations, rationing, 
and wage control into effect. Living-as- 
usual was out. And this meant consumer 
living as we knew it was gone. 

Universities with their large staffs and 
sometimes unwieldly curricula kept abreast 
of the quicksilver movements with the 
help of Government services. At Teachers 
College the courses shifted rapidly with 
the rocket-like path of the war. Although 
in the beginning some war pressure in the 
form of higher living costs was felt by 
consumers, there were still surpluses of 
foods which were being distributed through 
the Food Stamp, Direct Distribution, and 
School-Lunch Programs. These programs 
were incorporated into the lecture and 
jaboratory classes of the nutrition and 
food studies. 

Immediately after the tragedy of Pearl 
Harbor spun us into actual war combat 
Teachers College demonstrated its emer- 
gency awareness by organizing Red Cross 


and canteen classes. Mrs. Bond wrote to 


Gen. Norman H. Davis, head of the Red 
Cross Chapter in New York City, offering 
the facilities of the college for training 
And it wasn’t long 


Red Cross workers. 





before teachers, women interested in can- 
teen and voluntary services, as well as Red 
Cross workers had actual experience in 
community aid—which is consumer service 
at its best. At the time of the Normandie 
disaster, firemen were fed and cared for. 
As the wounded men started coming back 
home, these university students had actual 
experience in field work. 

The college is trying to continue some 
of its normal activities along with the 
emergency jobs. In both it encourages 
the necessity of individuals making def- 
inite contributions to their community. 

But it never loses sight of the need for 
everyone—you, your neighbor's high- 
school-age girl, your meat or grain prod- 
ucts man in Washington—to make his or 
her own choices as to what to do with 
time and money. We each have to stand 
alone, so says this emergency-geared edu- 
cation, and survey the town in which we 
live, and look beyond to see how the world 
affairs affect it. Then we can more nearly 
tell what is important for us. Students 
with this realistic approach are really 
living because they are comparing and 
measuring values. 

When a child plays jump-the-rope she 
has to judge when the rope will hit, she 
cannot wait for those who turn to tell 
her. With a consumer, it’s the same. 


Broken toasters and mixers are coming out of the basement as women enrolled in 
consumer education classes learn the intricacies of electrical wiring and repair. 
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50 Million dollar 
lunch check 


That’s what Congress has voted for school lunch programs. 
Will children in your town receive their share? 


YOU'LL have to set the table yourself, 
provide the cook, crockery, and food, 
but the U. S. Government will help pay 
part of the expenses of your school lunch 
program, if it fulfills certain requirements. 

The new wartime plan for community 
school lunch programs differs somewhat 
from last year’s. Lack of workers in 
warehouses, shortages of trucks, tires 
and gasoline, made it necessary to change 
the method of distributing foods. But 
an alternate system is going into operation, 
and the questions and answers below ex- 
plain the set-up. 

Q. How does the new program differ 
from the old? 

A. Previously, the Food Distribution 
Administration bought foods as a part 
of the market stabilization program, and 
sent them to State welfare agencies. 
These agencies stored and distributed the 
foods to the school lunch sponsors. Now, 
sponsors will buy certain food supplies 
direct from local farmers and merchants. 
FDA will reimburse them for the cost. 

Q. Why continue School Lunches? 

A. Now more than ever before, when 
many mothers are engaged in defense work, 
children need a nutritious noon meal. 
All children should be assured the proper 
kind and quantities of foods during their 
formative years. Without the School 
Lunch Program many children from poor 
and well-to-do homes alike would suffer. 

Q. What role does FDA play? 

A. FDA lists foods for which it will 
reimburse sponsoring agencies. These 
foods will be selected according to nutri- 
tive value and availability. FDA will re- 
imburse the sponsors for the cost of the 
commodities purchased, up to a specified 
Maximum amount, provided certain con- 
ditions are met by the sponsors. 

Q. Who may sponsor the program? 

A. School systems or boards, parent- 
teacher groups, American Legion posts, or 
other civic or service organizations. 


Q. What does the sponsor do? 


A. The sponsor is the operator of the 
program. Responsibilities include pur- 
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chasing, handling, and storing food, super- 
vision of the preparation and serving of 
meals, and compliance with all laws per- 
taining to the serving of food in public 
places; submitting of invoices of purchases 
and reports of operation to the FDA. 

Q. Who may participate in the program? 

A. Any public, or nonprofit private 
school may participate, provided such 
school is of high school grade or under. 
Also nonprofit child-welfare centers, child 
day-care centers, playgrounds, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, summer camps, etc. 

Q. Do sponsors contribute anything to- 
ward the cost of the program? 

A. Yes, sponsors pay for labor, equip- 
ment, maintenance, and for any foods 
above maximum amounts allowed by 
FDA. 

Q. How much will the school lunch 
cost the children who eat it? 

A. The sponsor will determine how 
much each child will pay, but where a 
child cannot afford the slight charge of 
the meal, he must receive it free of cost. 
In no case can meals be sold at a profit. 

Q. What are the types of lunches for 
which FDA will make reimbursement? 

A. FDA will pay a specified amount per 
meal per child, as follows: 

Type A 9 cents).—A complete lunch pro- 


FOOD OISTRISUTION ADMINISTRATION « U, S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
awre 


viding one-third to one-half of the day's 
nutritive requirements and consisting of at 
least: (1) one-half pint of fresh, whole milk 
as a beverage; (2) two ounces of meat or 
fish, or one egg, or two ounces of cheese, 
or one-half cup of dry peas, beans, or soy- 
beans, or one-fourth cup of peanut butter; 
(3) one cup of vegetables or fruit, or one- 
half cup of each; (4) two slices of bread cr 
two muffins or other hot bread made of 
whole grain or enriched flour or cereal; 
(5) two teaspoons of butter or of oleo- 
margarine with added vitamin A. 

Type A, without milk (7 cents). 

Type B (6 cents).—A lunch less adequate 
nutritionally and consisting of: (1) one- 
half pint of fresh, whole milk as a bever- 
age; (2) one ounce of meat or fish, or one- 
half of an egg, or one ounce of cheese, or 
one-fourth cup of dry beans, peas, soybeans 
or two tablespoons of peanut butter; (3) 
one-half cup of vegetables or fruit; (4) 
two slices of bread or hot bread, made of 
whole grain or enriched flour or cereal; 
(5) one teaspoon of butter or oleomarga- 
rine with added vitamin A. 

Type B, without milk (4 cents). 

Type C (2 cents).—One-half pint of fresh 
whole milk. 

Q. Where should groups write for fur- 
ther information? 

A. To the office of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration at the address nearest 
them: 

5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

821 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

425 Wilson Building, Dallas, Tex. 

150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

700 Old Colony Building, Des Moines, 

Iowa. 
1536 Welton Street, Denver, Colo. 
Western Union Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Single copies of this booklet, telling how to set up a program in your community, are 
available, free, from Food Distribution Administration, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 
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Sickness is Sabotage 


Indifference, ignorance, and neglect are enemy agents that prepare 


the way for epidemics and disasters. 


YOUR health is a national affair. 

You don’t need a statistician to tell you 
that the health of the nation is the average 
of the health of all its citizens. Anyone 
knows that. But perhaps you don’t know 
all the things you can do to help raise that 
avcrage. 

With more than a third of all our doctors 
gone to war, with new communities of 
thousands of people springing up around 
camps and armament plants, sleepy little 
towns find themselves facing big-city 
problems without big-city experience or 
equipment. 

The figures show that a far higher pro- 
portion of doctors left the already “‘neg- 
lected’’ areas than those where service was 
That woeful Old Testament 
prophesy ‘‘.. . and from him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which he hath,”’ 
could almost be applied to medical care 
Only 
Many 
rushed away of their own accord after 


even fair. 


in rural America since war began. 
the doctors weren't all] ‘‘taken.”’ 


Pear] Harbor to serve in the armed forces. 
The result is that counties which were 
inadequately staffed even in the so-called 
halcyon days of peace and plenty are 
now almost doctorless. 


no doctor within a radius of 30 miles. In 


In many there is 


a county in the far West there is ] doctor to 


9,000 population. (The national ratio 
before the war emergency began was about 
] private practitioner to 1,000 people. ) 

Acute as the situation is, however, 
there are some heartening safety factors 
which can tone down our “‘viewing with 
alarm.”’ 

The United States Public Health Service 
is giving a hand to community health pro- 
grams wherever possible. 


has increased more than 50 percent, and 


Its personnel 


county health offices have been main- 


tained and enlarged in spite of wartime 


alls on personnel. 

In the country the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration’s rural health program for 
low income familics has done a super- 
lative job of health education among 


This 


is the only specifically rural health pro- 


groups so often subject to disease. 


Let’s double-cross them! 





What you can do at home 


1. Prevent home accidents by removing 
hazards and training yourself to be care- 
ful while doing every task. 

2. Avoid exposure and overfatigue. 

3. Follow a sensible diet. Eat some of 
all the ‘‘Basic Seven” every day. 

4. Have a “First Aid’’ kit. 

5. Treat simple ills promptly. 

6. Take the Red Cross Courses in First 
Aid, home nursing, and nutrition. 

7. Take an_ interest in Community 
Health plans. 

8. Get some exercise every day. 

9. Have some fun every day. 

10. Don't call your doctor to the house 
for minor ills. Try to discuss it with him 
by telephone first. 


What your community can do 


1. Consult your local health officer and 
start a community health program. 





2. Send to U. S. Public Health Service 
for films, posters, and pamphlets. 

3. Organize a Quiz Corner in a central 
location, with health exhibits and ques- 
tions and answers on health. 

4. See that milk standards are main- 
tained. 

5. Have supervision of eating places 
and food handlers. 

6. Appeal to Procurement and Assign- 
ment, War Manpower Commission, for 
more doctors, if necessary. 

7. Have a radio program on a local 
station reporting on the progress of your 
health campaign. 

8. Ask your State Physical Fitness Di- 
rector to help plan a program of sports 
and games for your town or neighbor- 
hood. 

9. If you have no clinic and hospital 
facilities are inadequate, apply to War 
Public Works, Federal Works Admin- 


istration, for help. 














gram sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The most important branch of 
this plan is the voluntary prepayment 
health 


care—the largest of its kind in the world. 


insurance program for medical 
Now in operation in 1,140 counties, it 
has a membership of over 600,000. In 
many cases this includes hospital and 
dental care and drugs. 

Another part of the FSA program, called 
environmental sanitation, has improved 
health conditions for literally tens of 
thousands of families. It has made pure 
water available, built wellheads, put in 
screens, and constructed sanitary facilities 
by the thousand. 


think 


and disease this program has removed. 


It is comforting to 


how many sources of infection 

Not to be overlooked on the credit side, 
is the educational work of the Red Cross. 
Nearly 5 million people have taken the 
First Aid course since Pear] Harbor. And 
more than 300 thousand finished the stand- 
ard nutrition year. That 


many people who can be useful in an 


course Jast 


emergency and who know that vitamins 
and minerals are important, must neces- 
sarily add to the health intelligence of the 
nation. 

Public Health officials remind us that 
there are many things we've taken for 
granted in our daily living that are of vital 
importance to health. 

Public eating places must be clean and 
food handlers must meet health standards 
and use hygienic methods. There is danger 
in situations like this one: A southeastern 
coastal city, center of ship building, has 
tripled in population since the war began. 
Public Health officials could not find even 
one eating place which could be marked 
Grade A according to the sanitary code 
for restaurants, and only two which could 
be marked grade B. 

It’s true cafe and restaurant proprictors 
are overworked, short-handed, and wor- 
ried about shortages, rationing, and price 
They need help. Often thes 
In a State on the Atlanuc 


ceilings. 
welcome it. 
seaboard, the Public Health service gave 
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General practitioners beyond military age are working long 
hours, doing the jobs, ofttimes, of several colleagues, gone to war. 





prove. 

















Appointment desk (left) and technician's laboratory (right) in a modern clinic take 
the place of old-style health centers (center) where waiting room, doctor's office and 


laboratory were all in one. 
where to light. 


an intensified course in food handling to 
high school biology teachers, who then 
went behind the scenes in eating places as 
“advisers.’’ Food handlers were taught 
to avoid dangerous practices. They're no 
less patriotic than the rest of us, but they 
were working for that ‘enemy agent’’— 
Ignorance. 

Another thing to check on is milk. 
Wonderful ** perfect food’ that it is, it can 
be a carrier of such dread diseases as scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid, undulant fever, 
and infectious sore throat. Peacetime 
standards must be maintained. 

If you are in the ‘malaria bele’’ your 
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Lower right—The Anopheles mosquito will soon have no- 
Shaded area indicates change in malaria belt from 1882 to 1934. 


help is vitally needed. For although the 
disease is at the lowest ebb since records 
have been kept, officials are on the watch 
for an outbreak. The malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes still flourish in this country 
and can spread infection if they have a 
chance to bite someone who has recovered 
from a spell, but who still has the parasite 
in his blood. On all the tropical war 
fronts from Bataan to New Guinea malaria 
has been one of the serious causes of 
disability. Scores of boys who might 
qualify as aides to the malaria mosquito 
are probably home on furloughs right 
now. Malaria could spread through them. 


When all the family visit the clinic for a check-up, doctors ap- 
Such wise preventive measures save time and strain for all. 














Doctors are people, too! 


munities—stagger their office hours. 


They have to eat and sleep now and then to keep going. So if you're lucky 
enough to have one, streamline your use of him. 
plan and let your first rule be, never call the doctor unless it’s serious, but never wait 
until it's too serious. Perhaps your doctors will do as they've done in some other com- 
That way there is a doctor on call at all times. 
When their office hours are publicized the community draws a big easy breath. 
No danger now of tragedy because “they couldn't find a doctor.” 


Have a war-time-use-of-doctors 











Yellow fever and dengue fever are also 
spread by mosquitoes. Air travel has 
brought plagues and ills of Asia and 
Africa within a few hours ride of us now. 
Planes are sprayed and precautions are 
taken, but there’s always the possibility 
of error. So the best thing we can do is to 
see that houses are screened properly and 
eliminate the mosquito population en- 
tirely. An epidemic can’t spread if it has 
nothing to ride on. 

Mosquitoes aren’t the only insects to 
beware of as disease carriers. Everyone 
knows how dangerous the common house- 
fly is. 
and fleas can spread the dread typhus 
germ. So get rid of rats. Have a rat 
tail campaign and pay a penny for every 
tail. You'll get an army of small boy 
exterminators and at the same time rouse 
public interest in health. 

The unending battles against tubercu- 
losis and venereal disease go on. For TB 
detection Public Health Service has X-ray 
machines that may be borrowed by the 
States. These machines can photograph 
500 chests in a day at a cost of 10 cents 
each. 
the cooperation of local police and of the 
courts. 
the situation frankly and bringing the 
weight of public opinion to bear against it. 

But what about the emergency workers, 
the campers and trailer dwellers? Who 
checks on their health? Who sees that their 
ills are treated before they ravage an 
entire camp, or spread a trail of infection 
from State to State? Inspection and super- 
vision present dramatic obstacles some- 
times. Two Public Health officials were 
asked one afternoon to visit a trailer camp 
on the outskirts of town. Next day, about 


But not everyone realizes that rats 


Venereal disease control requires 


Communities can help by facing 


midmorning they came around a curve in 
the road to the camp. But there was no 
camp! Not a human being or vehicle was 
in sight. Garbage and trash told the 
story of the passage of another band of 
modern mechanized gypsies. Since July 1 
of this year, the Office of Labor of the War 
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Food Administration has been in charge of 
this part of the rural health program. Us- 
ing the organization of Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, they are operating a medical 
care plan for migratory workers in connec- 
tion with labor communities 
throughout the entire country. Trailer 
clinics, staffed by fulltime nurses, go to 


tarm 


work centers and stay as long as possible. 
In some cases the clinics are held in FSA 
stationary quarters. FSA’s medical pro- 
gram has been in operation since 1938. 
Cooperation of local doctors is essential 
When 
there is no medical center or clinic avail- 
able, the patient goes to a doctor of his 
own choosing whose bill is paid by FSA. 


and nearly always gladly given. 


That's the p/an. But what if there is no 
doctor? The answer is the same in the 
country as in cities or small towns. Groups 
must plan now to have a doctor available 
both for their own community and for 
groups of new workers who may be in 
their area. 

The War Manpower Commission has a 
special division to handle appeals for doc- 
tors and dentists. It is called the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service, and is di- 
rectly responsible for the relocation of 
There is a chairman for the 
If his name and 
address are not available, get your County 


physicians. 
service in every State. 


War Board to write to your State Health 
Officer about your case. Give him full 
information on the conditions, showing 
that a physician is badly needed, and ask 
to have your request forwarded to Procure- 
If hos- 
pitals and clinics are hopelessly inade- 
quate, application for additional facilities 
can be made to War Public Works, Federal 
Works Administration. 


ment and Assignment for action. 


Health is more than not being sick. It 
includes the stamina and endurance to take 
long hours of work with vigor and high 
spirits, and you can’t get these merely from 
a safe, clean community and good diet. 
Both are essential, but they’re not enough. 


For physical fitness the body needs exer- 
cise every day. 

This is so important that Congress has 
set up the Committee on Physical Fitness 
to help you. There is a State Director of 
Physical Fitness in most of the States. He 
will help you plan sports and exercise for 
your group. You can clear off vacant lots 
for soft ball games. A meadow or field 
can be an archery range; a back yard, a 
badminton court, and almost any level 
place will do for horseshoe pitching. 
Bowling tournaments, walking clubs, and 
bicycle rides can bring out scores of 
people who haven't used a muscle in 
years. 

All that’s for flabby adults. There are 
plans for youngsters, too. Everybody 
can’t make the team, but all those other 
kids on the fence and in the bleachers who 
exercise their vocal cords more than any- 
thing else can take part in obstacle races 
and other activities planned by The Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness. Boys, and 
girls too, build their own obstacle race 
courses, modeled on commando training, 
and race against a stop watch. No one is 
eliminated. Muscles get tougher, co- 
ordination speeds up, and reactions are 
trigger quick. Besides, it’s fun! 

So here’s to health! Uncle Sam says he 
wants us strong. 
him. 





Where to write for more help 


Consumers’ Guide can do very 
little more to help with your health 
plans than forward your inquiries to 
the proper people. Frankly, we've 
told all we know in these pages, so 
please note these addresses: 


State Health Official or U. S. Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 


Procurement and Assignment Service, 
War Manpower Commission, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, 
D..G. 

The Committee on Physical Fitness, 
Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

War Public Works, Federal Works 

Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Farm Security Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Office of Labor, War Food Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 


We'll get busy and show 
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Today's Children— 


 ] ss 
tomorrow s citizen 
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Up-to-date juvenile courts like this one aim at correction rather than punishment. Here 
a judge lends a sympathetic ear to a delinquent boy, a casualty on the home front. 


HAROLD was a ‘“‘little devil.” 

Although he was only 11, he had 
justly earned the title by making life 
miserable for his principal, his teacher, 
and his classmates. He did everything 
he shouldn’t do. He poked and tripped 
his classmates, he deliberately disobeyed 
his teacher, he made friends with young 
drug store cowboys and ran the streets 
with them, coming home at night only 
when he was hungry. Finally, he stole 
loose change from the teacher’s purse. 

Harold’s parents, baffled, admitted to 
the school principal that Harold had 
been on his own. That was because 
his father worked in a war plant nights; 
his mother, days. 

What to do about it? The principal 
had the answer. Enroll Harold in a 
child-care center. Now he plays con- 
structively with boys his own age under 
the watchful eye of a teacher; has no 


time for filching pocketbooks. 


Harold is only one of the 105,000 boys 
and girls from 6 to 14 years of age being 
cared for in the 1,300 child-care centersnow 
in operation throughout the Nation. Sons 
and daughters of wat-working mothers 
attend and the doors are open from 7in the 
morning till 7 at night. 

Without such care children could easily 
become war casualties on the home front. 
The centers offset the hazards children face 
in any wartime community, but make no 
attempt to substitute for family life or 
decent home conditions. Their primary 
purpose is care and supervision of children. 
They fill a child’s essential needs, give him 
a chance to rest, a chance to play, health 
protection, a feeling of security, and three 
good meals a day. In them a child learns 
the give and take of social life, finds emo- 
tional expression, relief from tension, and 
often acquires a feeling of responsibility. 

Programs of the centers aim at develop- 
ing potentialities rather than definite 


skills. ‘It’s like a summer camp pro- 
gram,’ says Miss Monica Phillips, super- 
visor of the school age group of tke 
Schenectady, N. Y., child care centers. A 
child joins a definite group because it is 
what he wants todo. At certain hours on 
various days he can see an educational film 
and a comedy, go swimming, play base- 
ball, model animals or pottery in clay, 
read a new story book, make a model 
airplane, or go on a nature trip for bees, 
bugs, or butterflies. Other times he may 
help plan and participate in a picnic, or a 
trip to a nearby point of interest. In 
Hempstead, L. I., children devote some of 
their time to making tray covers, book- 
marks, and toiletry bags for the Red Cross 
to distribute to disabled soldiers. The 
children are grouped with others of their 
own age with similar interests. Because 
of this, children like Harold get along 
better, adjust quicker. 

Sometimes the centers help whole fami- 
lies. The Joneses, a family of six includ- 
ing a baby,’ are a good example of that. 
During the depression they lost their farm, 
were compelled to move to the city where 
Mr. Jones got a jobat night. It paid very 
little, however, and they were forced to 
live where the rents were low. Poverty 
and illness plagued them. 

The war came. Mrs. Jones learned weld- 
ing, got a job in a war plant. That meant 
Mr. Jones had to break into his rest in the 
middle of the day to get lunch for the 
children. They ran wild, had little super- 
vision except in school. Gradually, 
through association with bad playmates 
they became problems, “little toughies,’’ 
Mrs. Jones called them. 

Then she hit upon an idea. Child-care 
centers were opening. Why not send the 
children there when they were not in 
school? The children were enrolled, got 
their midday meal at the center, were 
looked after by trained adults, associated 
with children of their own age, lost their 
bad habits. Mr. Jones got a day’s sleep. 

In a month or so, Mr. Jones and the 
children are going to move back to a farm. 
The Joneses are starting to buy a new one 
with the money they've saved. Mrs. 
Jones will stay in town, will keep on work- 
ing for Uncle Sam, but a good share of 
what she earns will help pay for the farm. 


1 Actual case, fictitious name. 


Child care centers play their part in the war effort by doing the 
“minding while mothers do the working —for Freedom. 
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Such is the place of child-care centers in 
the lives of Americans at war. From 
coast to coast, in towns like Schenectady, 
N. Y., where the Joneses live; in Oakland, 
Calif., a ship-building center, child-care 
centers play their part in the war effort. 
As women go into industry—and there has 
been a 100-percent increase in their employ- 
ment in many places this past year—de- 
linquency rates rise. Last year the in- 
crease was 55.7 percent for girls alone! 

Our British cousins have had a similar 
experience. During their first years of war, 
delinquency rates upped 41 percent for 
children under 14. In the second year they 
increased 58 percent! Now the figures have 
begun to drop, for the British have put 
programs into effect that are similar in 
many ways to our child care centers. 

The work of the centers, 
spells more than just lowered delinquency 
Sometimes they mean improved 
supervision for the children, sometimes 
better health. 

Jimmy lives in Hempstead, Long Island, 
one of the many East coast war industry 
centers. His parents work in an airplane 
plant; mother at night, father days. 
Jimmy had been in a reform school. He 
was made to care for his younger brother 8, 
and his sister 12, when they were not in 
school. They didn’t like it. Jimmy 
didn’t either. 

In desperation, Jimmy's parents sent the 
two younger children to the child care 


however, 


rates. 





center. Now they're happy and well cared 
for and Jimmy is busy and content working 
in his Victory Garden. 

Evelyn? used to live in the country. 
Infantile paralysis laid her low. On her 
recovery her parents sent her to live with 
her aunt in Schenectady, N. Y., where she 
could get treatment for her withered legs 
in a famous hospital. Then her aunt went 
to work in a war plant, put Evelyn in a 
child care center where she could be with 
children her own age when she wasn’t in 
school. Now her legs are gradually get- 
ting better, she is happy and content, leads 
an almost normal life. 

On the whole, the program is most suc- 
cessful in those towns where communities 
cooperate. In Oakland, Calif., a Mayor’s 
Committee for the Care of Children in 
Wartime has been organized and is now 
working on a plan of scholarships to child 
care centers for needy children. Its mem- 
bership is composed of leading community 
organizations such as the Office of Civilian 
Defense, charities, the Parent 
Teacher Association, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


various 


Through suggestions of this committee, 
high school manual training classes during 
the school year make equipment for the 
centers; on Saturdays Girl Reserves, Girl 
Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls meet to hem 
dish towels, make bibs for the tiny tots, 
paint large building blocks. The P-TA 


Learning and liking it, that's what these boys are doing in this kite making group. 
They use their heads and hands in constructive play, have no time to run the streets. 
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collected magazines containing articles on 
the care and rearing of children and the 
girls also made these into booklets on 
Saturdays. Now when a puzzled mother 
comes with a problem about her child, to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Case, the director of child 
care centers for Oakland, Mrs. Case gives 
her advice, supplies her with one of the 
assembled booklets on the subject, with 
the suggestion that she read what other 
authorities have to say about the matter. 

Communities differ in their approach to 
the problem. In Schenectady, N. Y., the 
Child Care, Development, and Protection 
Committee is part of the War Council. 
There, too, the city’s recreation centers in 
the parks and public playgrounds cooper- 
ate with the child care centers, allowing 
the centers to bring in children and par- 
ticipate in swimming, sketching groups, 
music groups, and craft work. In the 
Pleasant Valley school a summer vacation 
school is also conducted, and children par- 
ticipating in the child care program are 
put into the various activities of the school 
in their own age group during the hours 
the vacation school is in session. 

In most cities junior high and high 
school students have been trained to help 
with the work of carrying on the centers. 
This gives them a feeling of having a part 
in the war effort. In Oakland, Calif., the 
girls thus trained are called cadets, work a 
maximum of 4 hours a day. High-school 
students are paid 50 cents an hour, junior- 
high girls 35 cents. This helps them 
financially, keeps them off the streets. 

The aides in Schenectady, N. Y., are 
both boys and girls, and are part of the 
Victory Corps. Some volunteer their time 
after taking an in-service course worked 
out by the State Education Department. 
In Hempsted, L. I., the aides are volun- 
teers who have taken a 70-hour course. 

The children themselves are allowed to 
assist in the program and take great pride 
in it. Girls help serve the meals and 
decorate the tables, and in Pleasant Valley 
School both boys and girls are members of 
a clean-up squad after lunch time, rotate 
their jobs every few days. 

Occasionally a child objects to attending 
the center because he has an idea it’s just 
like going to school. Johnny S. thought 
that. But both his mother and father 
had gone into war work and someone had 
to look after Johnny. They decided to 
try sending him to a child care center. 
Johnny objected. 

At the head teacher’s suggestion, Johnny 


"2 See footnote 1, p. 11. 
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Gambling is play for children like these of slum areas. Rates are on the rise, have upped 
39.9 percent for drunkenness, 69.6 for disorderly conduct in 1942 over those of 1941. 


Modern version of the old swimming hole is what these boys are enjoying. Under the 
instructor's watchful eye they learn to swim safely, have no spare time for mischief. 
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Art lessons out-of-doors are fun when it’s what you want to do. These girls from a child 
care center find it a good way to enjoy themselves when they are not in school. 
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Was sent to try it out, given the idea he 
could stop going if he didn’t like it. Two 
days passed, then a week, and Johnny 
stopped talking about leaving. 

A few days later it was Johnny’s birth- 
day. His mother took the day off, let 
him sleep late as a treat, fixed a birthday 
cake for him. When Johnny awoke he 
was furious. Peace was at last restored 
by his mother’s promising never to let 
him oversleep again. 

Feeding the children is another prob- 
lem. Some get their breakfasts at the 
centers, others get a midmorning snack, 
most of them get their lunches, almost 
all eat an afternoon snack. Meals are 
nutritionally planned and prepared, and 
many children gain weight on them. One 
creamed vegetable is usually served at 
lunch time in addition to the other foods, 
and desserts are principally fruits like 
applesauce, prunes, or baked apples. 
Each child gets at least a pint of milk 
a day. The afternoon snack consists of 
milk and sandwiches made of whole 
wheat bread. The children are allowed 
to eat as many as they desire, and can 
come back for second helpings or even 
thirds or fourths. 

Health of the children is also safe- 
guarded. They are given a thorough 
physical examination when they enter and 
are immunized for whooping cough, small- 
pox, and diphtheria. In some centers they 
are even given the patch test for TB. Each 
morning when they arrive a nurse gives 
them a checkup to sce if they are all 
right. Ifthe child arrives ill, he is isolated 
from the rest until one of his parents or a 
responsible person comes to take him 
home. 

‘All that care must cost an awful lot,’’ 
you say. Well, that’s where you're wrong. 
Up to half of the cost of the program is 
borne by the Federal Government as a war- 
time expenditure. The funds for this, as 
well as for care of preschool age children, 
come from the Lanham Act through the 
Federal Works Agency of which Major 
General Philip B. Fleming is administra- 
tor. The child care program itself is 
under the direct supervision of Mrs. 
Florence Kerr, Director of War Public 
Services for FWA. The other half of the 
cost is borne by the war-working parents 
themselves, and it ranges between $3 and 
$4.50 a week for each child. 

Sometimes an industry steps in and 
comes to the aid of its workers. In Stock- 
ton, Calif., which is a ship-building and 
canning center, 10 cents a day for each 
child of their women workers is contrib- 
uted by the different industries. 
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YOU hear a lot of talk about cereals 
these days—especially in those *‘ this-is- 
the-way-I'd-run-the-war"’ fests. 

Some folks say we should start eating a 
lot more cereals, cut down on meat. Live- 
stock, they believe, is too expensive to 
produce during wartime. Why run our 
cereals through a hog or a steer? Let’s eat 
it ourselves, they say, and have done with 
this wasteful in-between operation. 

Their worthy opponents argue, just as 
assuredly, that we should keep meat pro- 
duction high, raise even more. Any step 
in the direction of eating less proteins and 
more cereals, they say, is a step toward 
widespread beri-beri. 

Our War Food Administration is setting 
a course somewhere in the middle of these 
two extremes. 
duction of livestock as much as it can in 
view of the feed situation. It is keeping a 
close eye on the livestock-cereal balance to 
see that the use of grains for feed does not 


It is encouraging the pro- 


cut dangerously into our supplies for food. 

In striking this balance, complications 
come into the picture that would never 
occur to your amateur kibitzer. 

Take corn. 
the largest supplies in our history, a 
supply well calculated to take care of corn 
for hogs, corn for processing for food, 
It would have worked 


This year we had one of 


corn for war needs. 
that way except —— 

Through a quirk of wartime economics, 
it soon became apparent to farmers that 
the most profitable way to invest corn was 
in pork. Corn speculators, seeing the 
situation and high corn prices in the offing, 
bought up all the corn they could get and 
held it. Processors couldn’t get the corn 
they needed for making corn grits, corn- 
starch. Plants that used corn for making 
industrial alcohol—a 
couldn’t get corn either. 


war 
Since the tanker 


necessity- 


shortage makes it difficult to increase 
imports of Caribbean sugarcane molasses, 
an important source of industrial alcohol, 
these plants would like temporarily to 
use offshore raw sugar to make their 
product. 

More pork, then, can mean less sugar. 
And that is just one of many wartime in- 
congruities that make the job of War 
Food Administrator no bed of roses. 
Understanding that, we can hold to the 
fact that any shifts in our eating habits 
will be dictated by necessity. 
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Count on CEREALS 


Beans and corn substitute for meat in 
Mexico. Corn is ground, mashed, baked 
into tortillas, and served with beans to pro- 
vide protein for low-income people. 


The next thing is to acquaint ourselves 
with what shifts are to be expected and to 
get set for them. The civilian consumer 
has a great responsibility in this. 

You will hear from time to time that old 
rumor about cereal shortages. The rumor 
Then comes a crop 
report with a less-than-last-year note in it. 


hibernates for awhile. 


The rumor lives again. 

To scotch that rumor, let’s look at our 
cereal supplies. Close to record stocks of 
wheat were carried over trom last year and 
this year’s crop was fairly good. Con- 
sumption is high but goals for next year 
call for about a fourth more acres to be 
planted. Wheat on hand and in prospect 
is a good margin of food safety. 

Corn grits and other corn products are 
not generally as plentiful as wheat for 
But steps are 
being taken to correct that situation. And 


reasons already shown. 


from year to year, we eat only about one- 
third as much corn as we do wheat. 

Rice supplies this year will be good, if 
the bumper crop keeps its promises. Looks 
as if we'll have 44 pound more apiece than 
the six pounds we usually eat and be able 
to supply, too, such great rice eaters as the 
Puerto Ricans and Hawaiians who con- 
sume, respectively, 128 and 177 pounds of 
rice per Capita. 

We ate 30,000,000 pounds more oatmeal 
last year than the year before. There's 
still room in the oat crop for plenty of ex- 
pansion, since just 3 percent of our oats 
went into meal even at that. Supplies of 
barley and rye, too, would allow for a 
great jump in taste for those two. 

But, someone says, if we are going to 
feed the world maybe the amount we'll 
have for ourselves won't look so big. The 


shortage rumor pops up again. You hear 
murmurings of “‘remember the wheatless 
days’’ of last war. 

The answer to that is we are fighting a 
different war and times have changed. 
Last war, the North American farmer was 
This 
war, he’s not. Wheat stocks in the four 
big exporting countries—Canada, the 
United States, Argentina, and Australia— 
this July were large enough to take care 


the main source of allied cereals. 


of normal world trade for 2 years. 

As for the amount of food we are send- 
ing abroad—about 10 percent of our supply 
this current fiscal year—is slated for our 
Allies, and roughly 2 percent for United 
States Territories and special needs. That’s 
of all kinds of foods. 
cereals is even lower, though they will do 
the bulk of the job of setting liberated 
populations on their feet again. 

Grains sent to Africa for relief already 
are paying dividends. 


The percentage for 


Because the cam- 
paign there was finished in time to get in 
crops, our flow of food to Africa has eased 
off. And it looks as though North Africa 
might be able to supply vegetable oils and 
cereals for other liberated peoples. 

The pattern for rehabilitation of other 
countries will follow that so successfully 
carried out in Africa, where flour, wheat, 
and seeds were the large items. Over a 
million pounds of field and vegetable 
seeds were sent there along with such im- 
mediate essentials as soap, canned milk, 
sugar, tea, to spur citizens back to the 
fields. Under the Axis, crop cultivation 
was on its way to rock bottom because 
the Germans and Italians took the crops 
without replanting them. 

But no matter where we go, it will be 
cereals that the people will want the most 
of—cereals and cereal seeds. For cereals 
have what it takes to satisfy quickly a 
They 


store well, ship well, and can be produced 


great number of hungry people. 


in quantity. 

As Herbert Hoover said during the last 
war—‘without the loaf you could not 
preserve public tranquillity." Bread 1s 
man’s basic food and when he is at the 
starving point his thoughts turn to it and 
he desires it above all other foods. 

When we say it with cereals, we caf 
speak more languages than with any other 


food. For the peoples of the liberated 
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Bread Waffles 


Oatmeal Doughnuts 
Hominy Pancakes 
Cornbread Rice 


Grits Spoonbread 


countries can mill it and prepare it accord- 
ing to their tastes. 

As the War Food Administration strikes 
the middle course between the all-cereal- 
and less-cereal schools of diet thinking, 
we can look for the amount of grain 
products we'll be eating to go up—but 
not drastically. 

A good example of the upward con- 
sumption is the increase in sales of bakers’ 
goods. Time was, before the war, that 
a baker had to be on his toes to see that 
his goods sold. He had to keep the sugar 
content of bread fairly high, enrich it 
with added fat, and offer a variety of 
richer, sweeter products. For cereal con- 
sumption was on its way down. 

But today we're eating 37 percent more 
bakers’ products than in 1939, and -there’s 
less variety to choose from. Since we are 
eating more cereals to fill in mealtime 
gaps, the thing to do is to see that the 
cereals we do eat count for more than 
calories only in the diet. On the job to 
see that just such things get done is the 
Civilian Food Requirements Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration. 

On their advice, one of the first national 
steps taken to improve our cereals, was the 
compulsory enrichment of bakers’ bread. 
All white bread sold now must be enriched 
with thiamine, niacin, and iron—food 
values lost in part in milling. 

The amount of vitamins and iron that 
must be in white bread now is based on the 





Gleaming white rice, favorite Chinese 
cereal, is out, by government decree. It 
must be served whole, unpolished, vita- 
mins intact, to guard against beri-beri. 
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Cake Coffee-cake 
Crackers Rolls 

Cookies Buns 

Toast Breadsticks 
Pilau Pumpernickel 


U. S. Federal Standard for enriched flour. 
On October 1, this standard will be raised. 
Then riboflavin also has to be included, 
and extra amounts of iron, thiamine, and 
niacin. Homemakers who make their own 
bread should buy only enriched flour for 
their baking. 

Down South, there’s many a person who 
eats more corn meal and corn grits than he 
does wheat flour. And even in normal 
times, there is a high incidence of pellagra 
and deficiency diseases that come from a 
lack of some of the same vitamins lost in 
corn milling. 


So under consideration now is an enrich- 
ment program for corn meal and corn grits. 
South Carolina and Alabama have already 
passed measures making it compulsory 
that all degerminated corn grits and corn 
meal sold in these States contain added 
niacin, iron, and thiamine. 
these two basic enrichment 
programs, many a manufacturer is enrich- 
ing or restoring his own breakfast cereals. 
If the cereal is restored it is brought back to 
the whole grain levels in thiamine, niacin, 
and iron. If it is enriched, the label will 
specify to what extent. So read before you 
buy. 


Besides 


Cereals can also be improved by 
building up the value of their protein. 
This can be done in a lot of ways—and is 
necessary because in wartime we depend 
on cereals for more than the usual peace- 
time one-third of our protein. 


Down in Mexico, where low-income 
families eat a lot of corn, they also eat a 
lot of beans. This has been the salvation 
of many families unable to buy much meat 
or other animal protein foods. Amino 
acids which make up the protein in the 
corn and the amino acids which make up 
the protein in the beans complement each 
other. Therefore the protein in the com- 
bination is more efficient in supporting life 
and promoting growth than either one 
taken separately. 


Rusk 
Porridge 
Gruel 
‘Stuffing 
Dressing 


Dumplings 
Tortillas 
Spaghetti 
Macaroni 
Farina 


In China, where rice and wheat are the 
diet’s backbone, meat is a holiday treat. 
But the Chinese have the soybean—and 
had been eating it for thousands of years. 
Some drank it as soybean milk, but more 
ate it as curd, like cheese. 

The protein in soybeans, we have found, 
is practically as efficient as that in meat, 
eggs, and milk. Furthermore, soybeans 
can be grown quickly. 


soybean 


And soybeans 
mixed with cereals not only add their own 
efiicient protein, but 
cereal protein as well. 


complement the 


The Nation’s soya bean acreage was 
upped last year not only for its value as a 
food, but for its oil, its use in paints, 
plastics, and glycerine. Up until lately, 
the soya flour and grits that were pro- 
duced were barely enough to meet our 
military requirements and the foods we 
shipped for lend-lease. 

Now, however, the picture is changing. 
Already some makers of macaroni, pancake 
flour, and bread have been using some soy- 
bean flour as you can see by the labels. By 
October, soya flour, grits, and flakes will 
be on the market nationally in family sized 
packages. 

Combining cereals with milk also com- 
plements their protein. Bakers do this, as 
well as add calcium and riboflavin, when 
they add milk solids to bread. The 
amount of milk that will be added to bread 
is not as much as we originally counted on, 
because our production is limited and the 
military and lend-lease needs call for 
about 75 percent of all the dried skim milk 
we Can manufacture. 

When you add up the many ways we 
have to make the most of and improve 
cereals, if we use our heads there is no 
reason to fear the effects of the extra 
amounts of cereals we shall likely ear. 
And when the food history of this war is 
written it will show that, once again, man- 
kind turned to grain, his first food, to help 
him in a pinch. 
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Beat the squirrel { 








Butter tooth 


Youngsters hold buttercups under their 
chins to see whether or not they like 
butter. 
bother buttercups! All we want to know 
is: Will we be able to continue indulging 
our butter tooth at the expense of three 
red stamp points a week? 

Dairy specialists nod. The military 
took half of the butter output during the 
late spring and early summer—season of 
high production—but with the coming 
of fall and a lower output, the Govern- 
When 
winter arrives it will be scaled down even 


But most of us just like it—and 


ment set-aside is only two-fifths. 


more in order to assure the civilian sup- 
ply. Peak or valley in milk production, 
the civilian plateau of supply will con- 
tinue evenly, so that each of us can be 
sure of a pound-plus each month. 


Pre-Christmas note 


Christmas food packages made up by 
the American Red Cross are now on their 
way to European war camp prisoners. 
It takes from 4 to 6 months for the pack- 
ages to reach their destinations through 
devious routes from Geneva, Switzerland. 
Accompanying each tightly packed food 
parcel is a postcard which the prisoner 
will sign, adding his identification num- 
bers, so that the Red Cross will know 
that the package has found its mark. 

Each parcel is an 1l-pound, three- 
dimensional jig-saw puzzle, so expertly 
packed that there is no movement in the 
carton. Prunes or raisins, a tin of soluble 
coffee, corned beef, liver patié, sugar, dried 
milk, oleomargarine, biscuit, orange con- 
centrate, a packet of cheese, a can of 
salmon, are wedged in with several packs 
of cigarettes, two bars of soap, and two of 
chocolate plus some Christmas items. 


Black market “humanitarian” 


One Washington, D. C., butcher per- 
suaded those of his customers with unused 
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red stamps to part with them—because, he 
said, of his clients didn’t have 
enough stamps for the meat they needed, 
and he, out of the bigness of his heart, 
wanted them to have their fill of meat, 
stamp free. 


some 


Remember? (scenes of yesteryear) 
“Consumers in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco pay more for pork chops than in 
other cities. The average for the country 
advanced from 17.6 cents a pound to 19.7 
cents from February 15 to August 15." 
Consumers’ Guide, Sept. 1933. 


Nut brown September 
If you live in the pifion pine country 
and the Indians say it’s going to be a cold 
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winter because the trees are loaded with 
cones, better take a day off and go pine- 
nutting. Or if tall black walnut trees 
shade your streets, gather up the brown- 
staining nuts before the squirrels do. It’s 
a year for domestic nuts. Nut growers 
say there will be plenty of pecans, almonds, 
filberts, and English walnuts. But few 
Brazil nuts, pistachios, and cashews will 
be brought in on our war-belabored ships. 


ogic 


Pork chops 19¢ |b 


Let’s talk turkey! 





A turkey means a lot to every American. 
But it means a lot more to those Americans 
fighting overseas because it is a symbol, 
in a way, of our country. A turkey is a 
reminder of peace and plenty, just as the 
American eagle represents freedom. And 
our fighting men will have that reminder 
this holiday season, as the tantalizing 
fragrance of cooking turkey floats over 
strange terrains. 

So your 1943 model turkey will be a 
trifle late. You'll get it all right, but it 
won't be ready for a pre-holiday feast. 
Those that ordinarily would be on your 
market now are on their way overseas. 


Here’s haying in a hurry! 


Farmer Harry Mathes in Montezuma, 
Iowa, found himself in a predicament. 
He couldn't get his hay crop in because 
his leg was fractured when a horse fell on 
him. His two daughters and a son did 
most of the farm work after the accident, 
and they might have saved the hay by 
themselves if the rains had not come. As 
it was, Farmer Mathes got desperate, sent 
an SOS to the County Agent. Sixty-three 
volunteers, business men and farmers, re- 
sponded to the call, did a week’s work in 
an hour and 15 minutes. 

The same kind of community action that 
saved Harry Mathes’ hay has kept feed and 
food from wasting in many localities—and 
can in yours. County agents act as the 
clearing-house for such recruitment and 
placing of labor in connection with the 
United States Employment Service. 
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Rounding up reports from U. S. Government agencies between August 25 and September 24 





CANS AND CANNOTS OF HOME CANNING 





Point problems have popped up in the home 
canning picture. If you can foods and want 
to give them for gifts, OPA says you may do 
so without collecting ration points if you 
give away no more than 50 quarts of food 
during any calendar year for each person in 
your family. This includes home-canned 
foods contributed to the local school-lunch 
program. Blue points, at the rate of 8 
points per quart, must be collected for all 
home=-canned foods in excess of this amount. 























If you can to sell, you may sell all you 
want but you must collect 8 blue points for 
each quart of home-canned food sold. These 
must be turned in to your Local War Price 
and Rationing Board, but you do not have to 
make a written report. 


Canning facilities are another problem. 
OPA says you may use high-school or other 
community canning facilities for your can- 
ning. You may also use the facilities of 
your local cannery to process food for your 
family if: 


1. You contribute your share to the can- 
ning operations. 


2. If you are neither an owner nor 
employee of the plant. 


3. If you have used the same commercial 
facilities before, or if you are canning 
only fruits and vegetables grown by a member 
of your group or by a member of his family. 


Finally, if some of the "how's" of canning 
are troubling you or your community canning 
group, get a copy of the new series of 20 
charts in color, entitled "Home Canning." 
The price is 50 cents and you write tothe 


Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
then. 


A booklet on tomato canning is also avail- 
able. Its title is "Canning Tomatoes," and 
a free copy of it will be sent you on request 
from the Office of Information, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


CONSUMERS" CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY 





The Battle of the Home Front is under way. 
Calculated propaganda efforts by the German 
radio to persuade Americans to do the very 
things that would cause inflation in this 
country were disclosed by the Office of War 
Information. 


Hitler's five "helpful" hints, as given by 
enemy short wave, are: "Borrow now and buy 
things; ask for higher wages; make England 
pay cash for shipments;don't buy bonds; make 
periodical searches of the houses of the 
wealthy to see if they have more of this or 
that than you do." 


Counteracting such enemy action is the 
Home Front Pledge Campaign swinging under 
way throughout the country. Volunteer civic 
committees are pledging homemakers and mer- 
chants to support price control and ration- 
ing. Housewives are signing a pledge that 
reads: "I pay no more than top legal 
prices—I accept no rationed goods without 
giving up ration stamps." This is the 
opening gun in the Food Fights for Freedom 
Campaign. 











Meanwhile, the Department of Labor an- 
nounced a drop of 0.8 percent in living costs 
for city workers from mid-June to mid-July. 
This was the first substantial decline 



























































since Pearl Harbor and was due largely to 
cutting back of meat prices by OPA and sea- 
sonally lower prices for vegetables. 


OWI, in a study on rising costs, released the 
statement that incomes of more than 20 mil- 
lion persons come from fixed low wages, pen- 
sions, or allotments, or meager checks from 
governmental units. These incomes shrink 
with every rise in the cost of living. 

















Watch for the Home Front Pledge Campaign 
in your town. Fighting the Battle against 
Inflation is the consumer's greatest con- 
tribution to Victory. 











HOW HIGH IS A CEILING? 





OPA ceiling prices now cover most foods. 
In general, there are three main types of 
retail ceiling prices for food. (1) Flat 
dollars-and-cents ceilings, (2) community 
prices, (3) ceilings based on an allowed 
mark-up over individual retailer's cost. 


1. Flat dollars-and-cents ceilings are 
listed on an official OPA price poster which 
stores must display. They may be set by 
zones or on a Nation-wide basis. Examples 
are pork, beef, veal, mutton (by zone) ; soap 
and cleansers (Nation-wide). 





2. Community prices are usually published 
in local newspapers and are available through 
War Price and Rationing Boards. No dealer 
may charge more than the community price 
that applies to his group of stores, and he 
must post his store's classification—0OPA 
Group l, 2, 3, or 4. 





3. Ceilings based on an allowed mark-up 
over a dealer's cost are applied in places 
not having community prices, or on most 
controlled items not included under the 
first two types of ceiling prices. 








PAY NO MORE 





Maintenance, rental, or repair of your 
oil burner, if it uses No. 5 oil or 
lighter, should cost you no more than it 
did in March 1942, says OPA. The ceiling 
prices for such services are based on those 
charged by your service dealer in that 
month to purchasers of the same class. 
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It's each dealer's job to keep a statement 
in his place of business where you can 
examine it, describing the services he 
offered or sold and the highest prices he 
charged for those services during March 
1942. He is also required to file a dupli- 
cate statement with his War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board. 


The consumer's job is to know his dealer's 
ceiling prices as well as the names of other 
dealers who can furnish services in his 
community. Then if at some time his regular 
dealer can't do the work, some other dealer 
may be able to. 


Help your dealer help you. Don't call 
him for service unless it's absolutely 
necessary. Troubles like blown-out fuses, 
an empty tank, and an incorrectly set thermo- 
Stat can be avoided if you know how your 
oil burner works and if you exercise reason- 
able care. Moreover, you'll save yourself 
the expense of- unnecessary calls and help 
your dealer do a better job of serving you 
and your community. 








Join with your dealer in the fight against 
rising living costs. When you need his 
service make sure he is complying with the 
regulations which protect both of you. If 
you have good reason to believe you were 
overcharged, consult with the War Price and 
Rationing Board of your service dealer. 


Remember, the oil supply is a changing 
thing due to the fortunes of war. Get the 
most good out of the oil you burn by keeping 
your equipment in good condition, insulating 
your house, shutting off the rooms you 
aren't using, by weather-stripping doors 
and windows, and by shutting doors promptly 
behind you. 


If you want to know more about this stretch- 
ing, you'll find the information as well as an 
explanation of how fuel-oil rationing works 
in a booklet called "You and Your Fuel Oil 
Ration," which was distributed by the local 
OPA offices along with the latest fuel- 
rationing coupon book. If you missed 
getting it, you can ask for one at your local 
OPA office. 
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POINTS AND PRICES 





Changes in ceiling prices are now in 
effect and some new commodities have been 
added to the list. Ceiling prices have been 
set on packaged potato chips and on new 
grades of Victory Garden fertilizer that 
have been made available as a result of the 
eaSing of the nitrogen situation. Prices 
have been upped on cast-iron, coal-fired, 
warm-air furnaces. Also for Passover matzo 
products by OPA. 


A prohibition has also been issued against 
selling for human consumption any cuts of 
horse meat or any horse-meat product other 
than those specifically priced in OPA 
regulations. 


GOOD NEWS ON THE CLOTHES FRONT 





Dressing well in wartime won't be quite 
as much of a problem this fall and winter 
as last, thanks to some orders from WPB. 


Several million woolen and worsted gar- 
ments and blankets will be released to 
civilians this winter as a result of a pro- 
gram arrived at by WPB and the War Depart- 
ment—that is, reducing by 50 percent Army 
procurements of some of the principal worsted 
and woolen products during the last 4 months 
of this year. 


You'll also be able to get some slide 
fasteners due to a recent WPB order which 
permits the resumption of their manufacture 
from distress stocks of carbon steel. 














Moreover, women's and girl's, children's, 
and toddler's fall and winter dresses and 
suits, coats, blouses, and other outer 
clothing will cost no more than last fall 
and in some cases less. This is in accord- 
ance with an OPA order. 


There'll be more shoes for civilians, too. 
WB has permitted a 25 percent increase in 
dutput of shoes for boys, misses and chil- 
dren, and infants, as well as greater 
production of men's work shoes. WPB is 
also following tests made by the National 
bureau of Standards on two sole-treatment oil 
compounds designed to lengthen wearing 
quality of shoes. 












































GRADE LABELS COME OFF 





OPA has eliminated grade-labeling re- 
quirements on a score of maximum-price 
regulations to conform to the Taft amend-= 
ment _to the Emergency Price Control Act. 

In most cases, one of the following replaces 
compulsory labeling: 














1. Producers, manufacturers, and whole- 
salers, under a number of regulations, have 
the option of marking grade on the invoice, 
rather than using grade labels. 


2. In some cases, a descriptive label is 
required to indicate the contents of the 
article, but without reference to grade. 


3. In one regulation (rayon hosiery), the 
retail ceiling, based on specifications, 
must be shown, but the requirement of grade 
marking has been eliminated. 


Commodities affected are beef, veal, lamb 
and mutton, variety meats and sausage, but- 
ter, eggs, canned fruits and vegetables, dry 
edible beans, peanuts, bed linens, anti- 
freeze, rubber heels, southern pine lumber, 
prime-grade hardwood logs, kraft paper, fine 
papers, and burley tobacco. 


In no case are sellers prohibited from 
continuing to mark or label proper grades 
on articles they sell if they wish to do so. 
Likewise, the actions taken in no way affect 
the requirements in some regulations that 
retail ceiling prices be posted. 


BASIC SEVEN ON THE AIR 





Almost all of us eat now and then, but we 
don't always eat the right things. 


Consumers may not be able to get all kinds 
of food in abundance, but by substituting 
wisely among the Basic Seven food groups, 
they can be pictures of health. To help in 
the choosing, Consumer Time radio program, 
broadcast each Saturday at 12:15 p. m. EWT, 
has arranged an imposing schedule for the 
near future with experts from Government 
service giving us the advantage of their 
knowledge. 


In the offing are talks by Judge Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator, who will 
speak on *The Food Supply Situation"; Mar- 
jorie Haseltine, Consultant in Nutrition, 
Children's Bureau, Department of Labor, who 
will speak on Group Four of the Basic Seven 
food groups, milk and milk products; and Dr. 
Walter Wilkins, author of "Nutrition and 
You," whose topic will be Group Five, meat, 
poultry, fish, eggs, dried beans, peas, 
nuts, and peanut butter. Dr. William H. 
Sebrell, associate chief, Nutrition and Food 
Conservation Branch, and head of the chemo- 
therapy department, U. S. Public Health 
Service, one of the leading research men in 
the causes and cure of pellagra, will tell of 
Group Six, bread, flour, and cereals. Miss 
Marjory Vaughn, nutritionist, will have 
Group Seven as her subject. This group 
includes butter and margarine fortified with 
Vitamin A. The other food groups of the 
Basic Seven, groupS l, 2, and 3, have already 
been discussed. 


THIS AND THAT 





®Good news in the underwear line is that 

WPB has released approximately 450,000 yards 
of silk parachute cloth "rejects" for the 
manufacture of women's underclothing and 
baby pants. 


eYou can have your bread delivered if you 
live in the Eastern gasoline-shortage area, 
but deliveries have been limited by ODT to 
four a week. 


eUnder consideration by the Department of 
Commerce is the revision of the commercial 
standards which apply to woven textile 
fabric testing and reporting. The changes 
being considered include: The addition of 
new methods of testing and reporting burst- 
ing strength of knit fabrics and color- 
fastness to atmospheric gases; changes in 
the methods of testing and reporting for 
colorfastness to chlorine, dry cleaning, and 
laundering of rayons, and a new series of 
methods of reporting on colorfastness to dry 
cleaning, crocking, perspiration, and 
pressing. 


eEat heavily of early sweetpotatoes and 
store the late ones; they'll keep better, say 
food experts in the War Food Administration. 
Recent studies show that no vegetable gives 
you more value per money paid than "sweets." 
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CONSUMER CALENDAR 


Sept. 1.—Blue stampsU, V, W, Book 2, 


good through Oct. 20. 


5.—Red stamp Z, Book 2, good 
through Oct. 2. 


Sept. 


Sept. 12.—Brown stamp A, Book 3, good 
through Oct. 2. 


Sept. 19.—Brown stamp B, Book 3, good 
through Oct. 2. 


Sept. 20.—Blue stamps R, S, T, Book 2, 
expire. 


Sept. 21.—A-7 gasoline coupons (4 gal.) | 
expire outside the Eastern 
shortage area. 


22.—A-8 gasoline coupons become 
valid outside the Eastern 
shortage area. 


Sept. 26.—Brown stamp C, Book 3, good 
through Oct. 30. 


All Sept.—Sugar stamp No. 14, Book l 
(5 1b.), good through Oct. 
31. Stamps Nos. 15 and 16, 
good for 5 pounds each for 
canning sugar, through Oct. 
Sl. 


—Period 5 coupons for fuel 
oil, good for 10 gallons per 
unit in all zones, until 
Sept. 30. New period l 
coupons also valid at 10 
gallons per unit. 


—A-6 gasoline coupons (3 gal.) 
good in 17 Eastern States 
and District of Columbia 
through Nov. 2l. 


—Tire-inspection deadlines: 
"A" card holders, Sept. 303. 
"B® card, Oct. 31; *"C* card 
Nov. 3l. 


—Shoe stamp No. 18, Book l, 
good for one pair of shoes 
through Oct. 3l. 
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